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journey which we were fortunate enough to 
make in hiscompany. A part of the way he 
travelled, as he assured us, required clearing 
with hatchets, although it had been cleared 
in a similar manner only the preceding sea- 
son, by a German traveller. 


Not long after that time, the late Dr. Aker- 
ly received several boxes of curious objects, 
taken from several parts of those ruins by 
another investigator: a German who had 
resided for some years in that country. 
These objects and the accompanying corres- 
pondence we took much interest in. The 
former were sent to be forwarded to Europe, 
and comprehended a number of small human 
and other figures of baked clay, hollow and 
forming whistles of different notes, generally 
accordant, and were supposed by the dis- 
coverer to have heen ranged on the top of a 
temple wall, to be sounded by the winds. 
He stated that he had found some of differ- 
ent materials and one of gold. 


However, we intended, in introducing this 
subject to our readers, in a future number, to 
acquaint them briefly with some of the pub- 
lications and opinions of the inhabitants of 
the country in which those wonderful remains 
are found. We have before us a few num- 
bers of the “ Registro Trimestre,” or Quar- 
terly Register of Mexico, commenced in that 
city in 1932, by an association of gentlemen, 
which contains several articles on this sub- 
ject. 

Padre Torquemada (Lib. 1, ch. 14) conjec- 
tures that the country was peopled before 
the deluge, and that the mhabitants were gi- 
ants. ‘The latter supposition was corrobora- 
ted by the discovery of colossal men. But 
genealogical charts disprove the former con- 
jecture. In our own days mummies have 
been found, of wonderful size. 

** Torquemada adds, (without, however, 
quoting his authorities,) that some believe the 
first inhabitants of those regions to have been 
the Romans, who governed Spain, and that 
this is confirmed by the words, wilt, candela 
and others, used by the Mexicans; and by 
their having statutes of the vestals, after the 
manner of the Latins, reads, the same mode 
of collecting uribuie, &c. 

“Padre Garcia believed that the Indians 
were the descendants of the Greeks, from the 
words in their languages resembling those of 
the latter. Alexis Venegas maintains that 
they are descended from the Carthaginians. 
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Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo, in his Indian 
History, and Padre St. Thomas Marulanda 
say they are derived from Spaniards, who 
peopled Puerto Rico, Cuba, and the other 
leeward islands, whence they sent out colo- 
nies to the continent. 


Other historians have adopted theories of 
the Spanish origin of the people of these 
countries, supposing that bodies of fugitives 
from the Peninsula, driven out either by the 
incursions of the northern barbarians or the 
Moors, or by their predecessors,—the Pheni- 
cians, Greeks, Carthaginians or Romans, put 
to sea and landed in the tropical regions of 
America. The few facts ever adduced to 
corroborate any of these suppositions can 
hardly be considered as sufficient to deprive 


them of the character of theories of the pu- 
rest kind, 


Arias Montano, in his Indian History, (book 
2, chap. 3,) labors to show that the Mexicans 
and Peruvians are descended from Ophir, son 
of Joktan: while Friar Augustin Betancourt 
combines all other theories in one, and makes 
the people of those parts of America first 
known to the Spaniards, to be derived from 
Canaanites, Chinese, Jews, Romans, Tartars, 
&c. We hardly need to remark, that the va- 
rious languages and dialects on which the au- 
thor rested for proof of this sweeping theory, 
afford nothing but contradiction to such an 
idea: as they almost all agree in having one 
plan of construction, while they difler from 
the languages of the nations mentioned, in 
that fundamental and most important point, 
still more than in the sounds of words, which 
can hardly be looked upon as more than ac- 
cidental. 


The “Registro Trimestre” remarks that 
history has lost the interesting and certain 
records of the origin of those American na- 
tions, by the burning of the libraries of the 
Mexican kings and emperors by Bishop Zu- 
marraga, who condemned them tothe flames, 
because among their hieroglyphics were fig- 
ures Which he supposed to be instruments of 
sorcery. The editors give us accounts of 
the skill of the Mexicans in arts now lost, 
and never known to any other people, as evi- 
dence of their high civilization; and then 
add long details from hieroglyphical records 
of that people. For the most complete and 
satisfactory treatise on that subject, however, 
and many collateral topics, we would refer 
our readers to the late admirable essay o! 
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the Hon. Albert Gallatin, in the first volume 
of ‘T'ransactions of the American Ethnological 
Society, of which we have given notices anc 
extracts, particularly in the 25th mamber of 
the Amn. Penny Magazine, page 388. Having 
the pleasure of being a member of that asso- 
ciation, and of course a witness of the interest 
and assiduity, the labor, penetration and per- 
severance of that experienced and devoted 
friend of this important but difficult branch 
of research, we feel it a duty to recommend 
this, his latest and one of his most valuabte 
works, to the attention of every reader of sub- 
tantial and truly valuable books. 


Mr. Stephens remarks, that the chief rea- 
son advanced by Captain Dupaix, in favor of 
the theory of the antedcluvian origin of those 
cities, is the accumulation of earth above 
some of the buildings; but this, he adds, is 
proved to be without force, by the fact, that 
where he had cleared away the earth, Mr. 
Stephens found it already accumulated neariy 
to the same depth, although in the short 
space of thirty years. He pronounces that 
‘they are not Cyclopean,” and that “they 
do not resemble the works of Greck or Ro- 
man.” He finds no resemblance to the 
architecture of China; and the ancient Hin- 
du excavated rocks and mountains, to form 
subterranean temples, while “among all 
these American ruins there is nota single ex- 
cavation,”’ although the surface, abounding in 
mountain sides, seems to invite it.” On the 
contrary, ‘the buildings stand on lofty arti- 
ficial elevations.” ‘‘In sculpture, too, the 
Hindus differ entirely ; the subjects are far 
more hideous, being in general represen- 
tations of human beings distorted, deformed 
and unnatural, very often three-headed, or 
with three or four arms or legs thrown out 
from the same body.” 


They are said to resemble the Egyptians 
in often constructing pyramids. But Mr. 
Stephens assures us, that not an entire and 
complete pyramid has yet been found by 
him, nor evidence that any such ever 
exisied. 


The constructions at Copan which have 
been so called, were connected with walls 
or edifices, as foundations or parts of them, 
having never had four sides completed. 
They are also solid, while the Egyptian 
pyramids, (or at least some of them,) had 
chambers within; and they have steps on 
their sides, while the others were smooth. 
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The stunes used in the American buildings 
are very small compared with the immense 
blocks used by the Egyptians; and columns, 
so important a feature in their temples, are 
here wholly unknown. In sculpture, too, 
Mr. Stephens declares there is a total want 
of similarity; and he presents us, in the 
second volume of his “Incidents of Travels 
in Chiapas and Yucatan, (page 441,) with 
specimens of Egyptian sculpture, furnished 
by his intelligent, experienced, and accurate 
companion, Mr. Catherwood, and concludes, 
that there is a total want of similarity be- 
tween the American and Egyptian sculpture. 


‘‘ Unless Il am wrong,” he adds, “‘ we have 
a conclusion far more interesting than that of 
connecting the builders of these cities with 
the Egyptians or any other people,”—that is 
an independent origin, for the civilized na- 
tion*who constructed these wonderful wes- 
tern cities. He thinks they were built by 
“the races who occupied-the country at the 
time of the invasion by the Spaniards, or of 
some not very distant progenitors.” The 
effects of the annual rains, and the luxuriant 
vegetation would probably be the total de- 
struction of such edifices in two thousand 
years: but even wooden beams exist, in ex- 
posed situations, at Uxmal. The Spanish 
historian Herrera speaks of “ many stately 
stone buildings,” in all the eghteen districts 
of Yucatan; and Bernal Diaz saw large 
towers, “ buildings of lime and stone,” &c., 
not in ruins, but in use. Indeed, what we 
know of the architecture and condition of 
the Mexicans, if we but reflect upon it, will 


incline us to adopt the theory of the modern 
date of those ruinous cities. 


We will only add here, that the subject of 
American antiquities, is one of great inter- 
est, which claims the attention of every per- 
son of taste and intelligence. We find nu- 
merous evidences to show that great truths 
may be brought from obscurity, by the dis- 
covery of a few objects, perhaps otherwise 
insignificant; and therefore it is desirable 
that every trace of antiquity may be pre- 
served. In breaking up new grounds, in 
passing by the falling banks of streams, &c., 
an attentive eye may possibly discover 
some objects, whose form may show the 
traces of some human hand, which the 
learned investigator may perceive, relating to 
something far distant, and essential to com- 
plete an important chain of evidence. 
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TRISTAN D’ ACUNHA. 


It is a long time since we heard anything 
from this dreary and desolate spot—this island 
in the midst of the South Atlantic ocean, and 
more than a thousand miles distant from any 
other land. The cluster of three islands 1s 
Situated in south latitude about 37 degrees— 
and longitude about 15 degrees west, being 
nearly south from St. Helena, and to the 
westward and southward of the Cape of 
Good Hope. ‘The other islands are called In- 
accessible Island, and Nightingale Island, and 
have never been inhabited, excepting tempo- 
rarily by the unfortunate survivors of ihe crews 
of vessels that have been wrecked on the rocks 
in the night. 

Tristan d’ Acunha is about fifteen miles in 
circumference. A high mountain rises in the 
midst of it, which may be seen sixty miles 
off in clear weather. The peak is covered 
with eternal snow—near the sea shore there 
is some level land, which is susceptible of 
cultivation—and there bushes and trees grow 
in abundance. The rocks are all of volcanic 
character, resembling lava. There is no har- 
bor in these islands. But vessels sometimes 
attempt to land at Tristan d’ Acunha, to pro- 
cure water, lying off and on, or anchoring 
within half a mile of the shore in ten or fil- 
teen fathoms—rills being seen in the offing, 
rushing down from the mountains. The 
weather in that neighborhood is boisterous— 
it seldom being calm, and heavy gales, espe: 
cially in the winter season, are frequent—and 
there is consequently a constant dashing of 
the waves upon the rocks, making it difficuit 
to land. Besides which, the shore is lined 
with sea-weed and kelp, which are found in 
such quantities as almost to prevent any boat 
from reaching the shore. 

This place, desolate as it must seem, in the 
midst of a tempestuous ocean, and with hard- 
ly any other native inhabitants than penguins 
and seais, has notwithstanding become at dif- 
ferent times, the abode of man. Indeed du- 
ring the present century, we believe that it 
has atno time been entirely uninhabited by 
human beings—who sought in this wild spot, 
a resting place anda home. Whaling ships 
and other vessels bound to the East Indies, 
have, therefore, not unfrequent!y attempted 
to land here and procure water and vegeta- 
bles—especially potatoes, which are easily 
raised on that island. 

About twenty-five years ago, an old East 
India captain from Salem, named Lambert, 
who had several times seen Tristan d’ Acunha 
on his passages to the Indies, and by some 
strange reasoning entertained rather exalted 
notions of its capabilities and its character as 
an asylum, and being somewhat disgusied 
with the civilized world—formed the strange 
determination to proceed to Tristan d’ Acun- 
ha, and there establish his abode for life. He 
induced a number of restless, dissatisfied 
spirits to accompany him in his strange un- 
dertaking—and the colony was safely con- 
veyed to the desired piace, by a Salem ship 
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bound to Calcutta, and landed with their ef- 
fects, consisting of clothing, seeds, tools, ag- 
ricultural implements, boats, muskets, Xe. 
It was Lambert's intention to collect seal oil 
and skins, and barter them with any vessels 
that might touch, for what necessaries he or 
his party might desire. 


But Lambert’s schemes, although apparent- 
ly well digested, did not succeed. He had 
hardly got well established on his island, and 
provided a code of laws and regulations, 
when his boats were capsized, 1/ was said, 
while returning to Tristan d’ Acunha from 
one of the other islands, and this unfortunate 
mariner, Who had struggled against misfor- 
tune for many years, was drowned with near- 
ly all his companions. 


The best description of Tristan d’ Acunha 
is found in a book published in London a 
number of years ago, entitled ‘A Narrative 
of a Residence of nine months in New Zea- 
land in 1827, together with a journal of a re- 
sidence at Tristan d’ Acunha, by Augustus 
Earle.” Mr. Earle had been educated for a 
draughtsman, but appears to have indulged a 
most unconquerable love of roving, a fondness 
for adventure, and evidently had opportunities 
to gratify his passicn to its utmost extent.— 
After visiting many places in Brazil, Chili 
and Peru, he was desirous to proceed to the 
East Indies, and took passage in an English 
sloop from Rio Janeiro to the Cape of Good 
Hope. On the voyage, his vessel encounter- 
ed severe weather and head winds. which in- 
duced the captain to stop at Tristan d’ Acu- 
nha, with the object of procuring water, &c. 
The captain finding that the inhabitants had 
plenty of potatoes, resolved to take ina large 
quantity, and as the operation of transferring 
his purchases to his vessel would necessarily 
occupy a considerable time, Mr, Earle, tired 
of being knocked about at sea, was glad of 
the opportunitv to goashore. And upon this 
desolate spot it was his fate to pass several 
months! 

This island had hitherto been unvisited by 
any artist, and hoping to be able to add more 
novelty to his portfolio, Mr. Earle took with 
him his sketch book, a dog, a gun and a boat 
cloak,and bent his way to a smail village 
composed of half a dozen houses, which he 
was equally surprised and pleased to find con- 
structed with every attention to cleanliness 
and comfort. It was still more delightful for 
him to find that the settlers spoke his own 
language, being all of them British subjects, 
and that they were most anxious to show him 
every possible kindness. Atter spending here 
three days scrambling round the rocks and 
making sketches, he prepared to return to 
the vessel, and was already placed in a boat 
for that purpose, when he beheld the vessel 
standing out tosea. ‘I concluded,” he ob- 
serves, ‘that she was only making a leng 
stretch, and waited on the beach some hours: 
but she stood quite off to sea, and I never be- 
held her more !” 

Thus the author found himself (29th of 
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March, 1825) left on the island, with one of 
the men belonging to the sloop, with no other 
provision in the way of clothes than those 
they had on, and with litttle hope of a chance 
vessel coming in sight, as the winter season 
was now approaching. He resolved, however, 
to bear his lot patiently, and to cultivate the 
friendship of the settlers. Their chief, or 
governor was Glass, a Scotchman, a ci-devant 
corporal of artillery drivers at the Cape, and 
a very kind-hearted man. His three compa- 
nions or subjecis had all been seamen, who 
chose to remain upon the island, and for the 
purpose of earning a subsistence by procuring 
sea-elephant and other oils, which they bar- 
tered with vessels that touched there. They 
were honest, rough, British tars, and as they 
had been accustomed to be either in their 
whale boat pulling through the most dreadful 
surf that can be conceived or covered with 
blood and grease, killing and preparing for 
use the marine animals which assembled 
round the island, it could not be expected 
that their manners or appearance should par- 
take much of elegance or refinement. The 
scene, however, was altogether novel, and we 
are not surprised to learn that Earle took de- 
light ia hearing them relate their different 
adventures in their own phraseology. Glass 
was a married man, and had a numerous 
rising family. One of the settlers, White, 
had also a female partner, a half-caste Portu- 
guese from Bombay. They were both very 
exemplary housewives, devoting all their care 
to their families. 
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secured general attention, as he flattered those 
who behaved kindly towards him with the 
hope that he would remember them in his 
will. One day after a course of more than 
ordinary intemperance, he died suddenly, 
Without explaining to any body where his 
treasure lay concealed. A universal search, 
says Narle, was commenced after his death ; 
but neither money nor papers have ever been 
discovered: and even J], when not better oc- 
cupied, used to examine every cranny and 
hole in the rocks about the houses, in hopes 
of finding old Thomas’s treasure ; for Glass 
said it must be near the houses, as he used 
to be away but a very short time when he 
visited his hoard for money. I once thought 
I had really made the discovery ; for, in a 
cleft in the rock, in a very remote corner. | 
found an old kettle stuffed with rags, but, 
unfortunately with no other treasure. Glass 
well remembered the kettle belonging to 
Thomas by the remarkable circumstance of 
its having a wooden botiom! | 


Glass’s motives for remaining on the 
island, after the garrison was recalled, were 
marked by the usual prudence of his native 
land. ‘* Why,” he used to say, “‘ what could 
I possibly do, when I reached my own coun- 
try, aller being disbanded? I have no trade, 
and am now too old to learn one!” ‘The of: 
ficers gave him every article they could spare ; 
among the rest, two cattle and a few sheep, 
and with his economy and care, he promised 
soon to become the possesser of numerous 





) 
? ) ficcks and herds. His “‘second in command” 
) The personal history of these settlers isnot § Was a man of the name of Taylor, who had 
) without its interest. Glass was one of the > formerly served in a squadron: stationed at the 
, garrison which the British government had Cape which, during the time when the 
) sent some years before to Tristan d’ Acunha ‘ eee garg ance island, paid it an occa- 
> from the Cape. The idea of retaining the — ee : aylor aoe a comrade of his 
) garrison was soon given up, when Glass and took a fancy alterwards to join Glass, and ob- 
> his wife requested and obtained permission to tained permission for that purpose from the 
stay. When the garrison first landed, the Admiralty, The {third man, White, was a 
‘ only persons they found on the island were cast-away from an Indiaman, which was 
$ an old italian named Thomas, and a wretch- wrecked in the neighborhood. He had for- 
) ed-looking half-caste Portuguese. These — en ee ee et sg 
persons gave out that that they were the only giris on boar = tee it SO a Th at they 
survivors of a paity of Americans, who had . were among the persons saved. e circum- 
Nie _ stances bound them still more closely togeth- 
2? settled here under Lambert, and they re Bp raqraene: feminigs Home: wer ers men mY 
ported further, that their former companions ey n i ‘poor erve author, 
had all perished together, a. they were cross. e* pha yi ish etialilin tiiaaehc i 
ing in a boat to one of the neighboring 1e island is filled with wild cats, and a 
islands. But it was believed that these two one time abounded with poultry, of which 
) survivors had in fact despatched ay com- the opt ye — also rpg Pate, — 
rades by some unfair means! The Portu- count of the rapid manner in which they had 
) guese made his escape in one of the ships ; multiplied. But the cats have since thinned 
> that came with the garrison, but the Italian, their numbers. Goats are found on the sides 
, Who remained behind, seemed to be posses- of the mountains, but they are so shy and 
» sed of 2 great deal of money, which enabled swift of foot, that it is difficult to get a shot 
> him to get drunk every day at the military atthem. ‘The mountains, which occupy a 
¢ canteen. In his moments of intoxication he great part of the island, are nearly perpendi- 
¢ frequently threw out dark allusions as to the cular. The only arable soil is a slip of land 
> fate of Lambert, which showed that he knew at their foot, which slopes towards the sea, 
( more upon that subject than in his sober mo- about three quarters of a mile in width, and 
) ments he would wish to acknowledge. He five or six miles in length. Wherever it has 
» told every body that he was possessed of im- been cleared of the underwood, it is capable 
¢ mense treasures, which he had buried in a ; of producing any vegetable, and is particular- 
\ spot known to nobody but himself. He thus ly favorable to the growth of potatoes, pro- 
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ducing, Earle asserts, the finest he ever tast- 
ej. ‘* From the Peak,” he adds, ‘in the 
centre of the island, to the sea-shore, the 
earth is cut into gullies, apparently by tor- 
rents. These in the plains are deep, and cut 
straight to the sea. Two of those gullies, 
which are near our settlement, are, I should 
imagine fifty feet wide, and as many deep, 
filled with huge masses of black lava. All the 
rocks of the island are of the same dismal 
hue, which gives a most melancholy aspect to 
all its scenery.” 

The dangers of the coast are chiefly caused 
by the tremendous and sudden swell of the 
sea, Which, without any apparent cause, 
rushes in upon the beach in immense rolling 
waves. These rollers as they are called, ge- 
nerally precede a storm. The navigator is 
often in peril of being caught in a squall, 
which sometimes hurries him off to sea, 
whether he be or be not prepared for such a 
trip. Mrs. Glass once went off to pay a visit 
on board a ship: but one of these squalls ari- 
sing, the ship was obliged to stand off, and 
it wasten days before the lady could return 
to her disconsolate husband. A similar ac- 
cident occurred to Mrs. White. The author 
gives the following account of his situation 
and proceedings towards the end of May. 

‘¢OQur house is (and all are built nearly af- 
ter the same model) a complete prool of the 
nationality of an Englishman, and his partial- 
ity for a comfortable fireside. Though the 
latitude is temperate, each room is furnished 
with a noble fire-place; and in what we call 
‘The Government House,’ we meet every 
night, and sit round a large and cheertul blaze, 
each telling his story, or adventures, or sing- 
ing his song; and we manage to pass the time 
pleasantly enough. 

Looking out from my abode, no spot in the 
world can be more desolate; particularly on 
a blowing night. The roar of the sea is al- 
most deafening; and the wind rushing down 
the perpendicular sides of the mountains, 
which are nearly‘nine hundred feet high, and 
are masses of craggy rocks, has the most ex- 
traordinary appearance. 

Here our food is of the coarsest description : 
bread we never see; milk and pvutatoes 
are our standing dishes; fish we have 
when we chance to catch them; and flesh 
when we can bring down a goat. In order 
lo procure materials to furnish forth a dinner, 
I go early in the morning to the mountains; 
and the exertions I go through make me ready 
to retire to bed by eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, When [ enjoy the soundest sleep; snd 
though certainly | have nothing here to ex- 
hilerate my spirits,—on the contrary, much 
to depress them, an anxiety for absent friends, 
who are ignorant of my fate and my irksome 
situation, thus shut out from the world—yet, 
in spite of every disagreeable, I never enjoyed 
so calm and even a flow of spirits, which is, 
doubtless, caused by my abstemuous living, 
and the exercise J am obliged totake. These 
last four mont)s’ experience 2s done more to 
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convince me of the ‘beauty of temperance’ 
than ail the books that ever were written 
could have done.” 

While Mr. Earle remained on the island 
several vessels passed within a short distance, 
but the weather was so rough that no hoat 
could leave the ships. After having been for 


several months on the island, he says in his 
journal: 


‘‘T feel now the sickening sensation of ‘ the 
hope deferred.’ From one week’s end to 
another [ station myself upon the rocks, 
straining my eyes with looking along the 
horizon in search of a sail, often fancying the 
form of one where nothing is, and when at 
length one actually presents itself, and the 
cheering sound of ‘A sail! a sail! is heard, 
it puts ‘all hands’ into commotion, as all 
these island settlers are anxious to communi- 
cate with every vessel that passes—we see 
she notices our signal fires— she lays too for 
us,—but an insurmountable barrier is stil! 
between us, all attempts to launch the boat 
are in vain,—she passes on her trackless way : 
again the horizon becomes vacant, and again 


I return to my lodging with increased melan- 
choly and disappointment !” 


it was not until the 29th of November, that 
our adventurer was able to get away from 
this miserable island. On that day the “ Ad- 
miral Cockburn” came in sight, and with 
some difliculiy he succeeded in getting on 
board, when he found that she was bound to 
Van Dieman’s Land, where he arrived in safe- 
ty. From this island he proceeded to New 
South Wales, and there he became accuaint- 
ed with Mr. Shand, whom he persuaded to 
accompany him on a tour to New Zealand. 
The savage character for which that region 
had already been notorious, and which had 
rendered it the terror of every mariner, would 
have prevented most men from voluntarily 
exposing their lives amongst tis inhabitants, 
But Earle was not to be easily driven from 
his purpose. His curiosity for novel scenery 
and manners was so insatiable, that he was 
resolved to afford it even temporary indul- 
gence at any price. 


After expending some time in New Zea- 
land, which the author found extremely in- 
teresting, he returned to Sydney. He next 
proceeded to the Eastern Archipelago, the 
Manillas, Madras, and the Mauritius, where 
he executed a variety of estimable drawings. 
Upon his return to England, he was employ- 
ed as a draughtsman to his Majesty’s ship, 
“ Beagle,” commanded by Captain Fitzoy, 
which proceeded on a voyage of discovery. 

We are not aware of the fate of Governor 
Glass, and his companions, although we recol- 
lect of hearing, occasionally, of the old recluse, 
from vessels that have touched at the island 
or Tristan d’ Acunha. If any of our readers 
call furnish information respecting that island, 
its present inhabitants and resources, it will 
be ag with interest by many.— Leed’s Jour- 
nai, 
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<ixtract from a late London paper. 

Currous Discovery.—The site of the Pri- 
ory at Lewes was on Thursday last placed at 
the disposal of Mr. Wythes, the contractor for 
the execution of the whole of the Brighton, 
Lewes, and Hastings Railway, for the purpose 
of forming the Lewes station approaches. 
The Priory was situated in the low grounds 
on the south side of the town of Lewes, and 
has for 200 or 300 years been nothing more 
than a heap of ruirs. It was the first and 
chief house of the Cluniae order in England, 
aud was founded in 1078 by the first Earl of 
Warren and his wife, Gundreda, fifth daugh- 
ter ot William the Conyueror. According to 
local history, William de Warren was buried 
in the chapter-house of the priory, in 1089, 
and the same spot was also the burial-place 
of Gundreda, and many of their descendants. 
At the dissolution of the monasteries the 
Priory was valued at £900 a-year. Long 
subsequently it was the residence of the 
Earls of Dorset, and still later it was destroy- 
ed by tire. Many years ago the monument 
of Karl de Warren and Gundreda was disco- 
vered at Isfield, whence it was removed to 
Southover church, adjacent to the Priory, 
of which we here speak, and where it now 
remains. It was some time ago intend. 
ed to rostore it to its original site over the 
grave of the founders of the Priory ; but the 
site of the chapter-house even not being 
known, the intention was necessarily aban- 
doned and the monument was taken to South- 
over. The owner of the land had fortunate- 
ly stipulated with the railway company for 
the reservation to him of any relics which 
might turn up in the course of the excava- 
tion, and he had parties on the spot to watch 
the operations. On Tuesday the excavators 
discovered the ancient chapter-house, and on 
raising a marble slab two cists were discover- 
ed, inscribed with the names “ Guillelme” 
and ** Gundreda,” in antique characters. The 
contents were a male and female skeleton, 
and it is remarkable that the skull and teeth 
of William de Warren are sound, the latter 
as perfect as in the living subject. Near the 
spot were discovered the remains of an eccle- 
siastic, probably one of the priors, with a 
cow! on the skull. He appeared to have been 
interred in a vault without any coffin. The 
remains thus fortunately preserved are now 
exhibited daily in Southover church, at small 
charge, the owner of the ground having 
adopted that mode of providing a fund for the 
payment of the expenses connected with the 
discovery and preservation of these relics, of 
a daughter and son-in-law of William the 
Conqueror, in a proper receptacle. His pre- 
sent intention is to iter them 1n their origi- 
nal monument in Southover church, after the 
side panels have been replaced by plate-glass, 
so as to leave the contents permanently visi- 
ble to the spectator. 





SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 
The Rochester American gives the results 
of an examination made by Mr. Charles El- 
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lett, a Philadelphia Engineer, of the local- 
ities near Niagara Falls, where it is proposed 
to erect a suspension bridge over the river. 
Mr. Ellet has constructed several bridges 
upon this principle in Europe, and one at 
Fairmount, and his estimates are thought, 
therefore, to be’ entitled to credit. The 
American says :— 

‘‘ There is a point about a mile and a half 
below the cataract, and near the whirlpool, 
where the distance from one high bank to 
the other does not exceed 700 feet. The 
cost of a hanging bridge at that point, of 
sufficient strength to sustain the weight of a 
railroad train or any other burthen which 
may be placed upon it, and made in the best 
and securest manner, is estimated by Mr. 
Ellet at $200,000. He offers to construct such 
bridge for that sum, and to subscribe $20,000 
to its stock.” 

This, if ever it be constructed, will bea 
magnificent work. It is thought to be pe- 
culiarly important in connection with the 
proposed railroad from Rochester via Lock- 
port tothe Falls, the distance being 80 miles 
and the estimated expense $1,000,000. 

As the nature and efficiency of suspension 
bridges are not generally known in this coun- 
try, the following extract of a letter from 
Europe, in the Newark Advertiser, concern- 
ing those at Berne, will not be without in- 
terest : 

The Suspension Bridges of Berne are 
ranked among the wonders of the world for 


their remarkable length and height. One 




























was opened in {834, which was 905 feet 
long, 174 feet high, and 28 feet broad, and 
cost $125,000. As serious doubts existed 
as to its solidity and strength, notwithstand- 
ing the vastness of its supports, extraordin- 
ary means were used to test its powers, 
First, fifteen pieces of artillery, drawn by 50 
horses, with 300 men accompanying them, 
were marched across ; then they were crowd- 
ed as compactly as possible on various por- 
tions of it. The ends and centre sustained 
the enormous pressure without any impor- 
tant change, though a depression occurred in 
one case of 39% inches in the centre. 

Within a very short time another bridge 
has been built, not so long as the first, but 
much higher, being 705 feet in length and 
285 feet above the ground. The impossibil- 
ity of constructing any other species of 
architecture to span the river Aar, whose 
lofty bluffs rise on both sides, has caused 
the erection of this work, which is at once 
an object of curiosity and en ornament to the 
city. ‘The eye beholds-the stream and rocks, 
the houses and people below: and while the 
brain grows dizzy with the distance, fears are 
excited on observing that the whole stupen- 
dous mass is suspended on four apparently 
frail cables of iron wire.—Cour. & Eng. 
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Ick. —Large fields of ficating ice cover the 
Delaware and impede navigation. The Phil- 
adelphia Ice Boat is constantly employed 
im towing vessels.—Sun. 
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above, viz., the substance, and the manner 
of growth. From their resemblance in these 
latter particulars, all the deer, from the great 


= = Moose, and even the prodigious Fossil Elk of 
===: Europe, down to the most diminutive of the 
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5 THE DEER. 

‘ We are not afraid of wearying our rea- 
ders with frequent notices of animals so in- 
teresting, as these graceful inhabitants of 
the forests and the prairies. 

: activity and habits, 


Their form, 
as well as the wild or 
beautiful scenes in which they delight, to- 
gether with the important contributions 
which they afford to man in certain coun- 
tries, and particular states of society, alike 
recommend them to our attention. 


There is one remarkable peculiarity in the 
deer which is at once curious, and a con- 
Venient mark in distinguishing it from ani- 
mals in other respects greatly resembling it. 
Tt is the nature of their horns. These ani- 
mals in all their varieties resemble the cow, 
the camel, the sheep, and several more in 
chewing the cud, and in certain other par- 
ticulars: but they differ from these and all 
else in the peculiar manner in which their 
horns grow. They are formed by vessels, or 
veins, which for severa) months overspread 
them, and rapidly supply the hard and al- 
most stony substance of which the horns 
consist. All that is visible, from the time 

when the horns begin until they attain their 
full size, is a soft, velvety skin, which covers 
the whole. At length the growth ceases, 
5 and then the skin begins to be rubbed off. In 


: 
| 
: 
: 
: 
. 
, 
: 


most species of the deer, the horns fall off 
every year; and hence they are found on the 
ground in great numbers where the animal 
abounds. 

Although some of the deer, as we have 
remarked. were believed not to shed their 
horns every year, that 1s their general char- 
acteristic. The horns of the cow, sheep, 
antelope, and other horned animais, mate- 
rially differ from theirs in the points specified 
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species, are ranked together. 





Golden Eagle.—A bird measuring three feet 
and three inches from his beak to his tail, span- 
ning seven feet and seven inches with his ex- 
tended wings, and weighing upwards of eleven 
pounds, was killed in Pomfret on the 22d uli. 
by Mr. Charles Chedel, a shot from whose rifle 


== grazed the wing of the bird while flying and 


caused him to alight. Two other balls were 
then lodged in the*breast of the bird, which, 
instead of producing instant death as was sup- 
posed, roused his belligerent propensities and 
excited him to do battle with his assailant. 
He grasped in his talons the club with which 
he had been beaten to the ground and made 
such significant demonstrations of mischief 
with his strong beak, that hisadversary thought 
it prduent, while battling with him, to stand 
a little out of his way. A third party now 
joined theaffray and at length the royal bird 
was dispatched. He was exhibited to us by 
Mr. Chedel, and answers, to a feather, the 
description given in Thompson’s Vermont of 
the “ Golden Eagle.’”? He would have beena 
valuable prize, if taken alive, but Mr. Chedel 
presuming that no bird could survive with two 
rifle bal! holes drilled through him, thought it 
best to kill him at once, which, by the way, 
he found no easy matter. 





Common Scuoots.—A commendble spirit of 
improvement in the regulation of common 
schools, seems to manifest itself in the com- 
munity. Not only the legislature but the peo- 
ple at large have become awake to the impor- 
tance of the subject, and we hope and expect, 
the most benelicial results from these united 
efforts. The district school seems destined to 
become in fact what it has too long been but 
in name, the nursery of useful learning and 
sound morality. 





Gen. Paredes has written to the Mexican 
Government that his greatest pride shall be 
to repress all revolutionary movements and 
put down any illegal opposition to the pro- 
posed negotiation with the United States.— 
N. Y. Express. 





The Commanches it appears are again 
committing depredations near Austin. A 
party of Surveyors locating land on the 
Guadelupe were attacked by a party of IJn- 
dians, but suceceded in making their es- 
cape.—N. Y. Express. 

A College in Oregon is being establish- 
ed under the auspices of the Methodist mis- 
sionaries, A building seventy-five feet long 
and three sturies high has been erected.— 


Sun. 
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to distinguish the direction in which we 
were going ; and I therefore left it entirely 
to the deer to follow the rest of the herd, 
which he did With the greatest rapidity, 
whirling the pulk behind him. I soon 
found how totally impossible it was to pre- 
serve the balance necessary to prevent its 
overturning, owing to the rate we were 
roing at, and roughness of the surface in 
parts where the snow had drifted away, the 
pulk frequently making a sudden bound of 
some hundred yards, when the deer was 
proceeding down a smooth, slippery de- 
clivity. 
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In the space of the first two hun- 
dred yards, | was prostrate in the snow 
several times, the pulk righting again by 
my suddenly throwing my weight to the 
Opposite side, 


'A LAPLAND WOMAN. 


With her diminutive size and inexpres- 
sive countenance, and amidst all the un- 
favorable circumstances arising from one 
of the most implacable climates ever en- 
dured by any family of the human race, 
the Lapland female exhibits traits of char- 


“My attention was too deeply engrossed 
by my own situation, to observe particularly 
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7 that of: my fellow-traveliers, or to be able 
acter honorable to her sex, and surprises 
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( to assistthem. The deer appeared, at first 1 

* us wrth the labors she endures, and the ' ? , Ss 
¢ sctting off, to be running away im all direc- ae 

* dangers which she coolly and cheerfully ; ' ae 
; tions, and with their drivers alternately 1 et 
¢ encounters. The greatest of these, as we : A 
) sprawiing m the snow. As I passed Mr. ae Oh 
* are led to believe, by the perusal of Sit ae 
> a re, , Hieinchen’s deer at full speed, I observed, Febes 
» Arthur De Capel Brooke’s description of ku} 
‘ to my great wonder, the former turned 

» his travels in’ Lapland, are ihe hazards at- “A. a: ike ; 

) 3 | | completery over in his pulk, without ap- 

‘ tending their annual migration wn rem-deer | ; ' 

‘ onthe . ) «pearing to sustain any damage, or his deer 

( sledges. The following extract, we pre- 

" : ; » atalltorclax its pace. My turn had now 

* sume, will make similar impressions upon — ) | : 

¢ | arrived; and, as we were descending a 

* the minds of our readers, at WF 

? 3 , ) trifling declivity, and about to enter the fir 

» Sir Arthur was on his way from A = forest, a sudden jerk so completely threw 

{ to Stockholm, and set off early in the the pulk on its broad-side, that I was un- 

/_ able to recover it, and I was dragged in this 

‘ The morning was cold and stormy: I manner a considerable distance, reclining 

‘ was jaded, miserably tired for want of rest, on my right side, and ploughing up the 

‘ and just on the point of being tied behind snow, which formed a cloud around me, 

° a wild deer, and dragged at random through from the quick motion of the vehicle. To 

* the dark, in a kind’ of cockbeat, some hun- render my situation more helpless, on 

’ dred miles across the trackless snows of loosing my balance, I had also lost the 

¢ ' 

» Lapland. Our pulks, or sledges, were rein; and, although I saw it dancing on 

» ranged together in close order; and the the snow, within an inch of my hands, I 

‘ Wappus, or guide, having performed the was unable, from the position I lay im, to re- 

’ last office for us, by tying each of us in as cover it. Notwithstanding the great in- 

( fast as possible, and giving us_the rein, crease of the weight, the deer relaxed but 
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jumped into his own, and then slightly 
touching the deer with the thong, the whole 
of them started off like lightning. 
“The want of light rendered it difficult 
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little of his speed, making greater exer- 
tions, the more he felt the impediment. 
The depth of the snow, however, in fact, 
exhausted the animal; and he stopped for 
an instant, breathless, and turned round to 
gaze on his unfortunate master. I began 
now to fear I was going to receive some 
punishment for my awkwardness; but, 
after resting a moment, he again pro- 
ceeded. In the meantime I had been en- 
abled to recover the rein, as well as to 
place myself in an upright posture ; and we 
continued our way at increased speed. 

This accident, however, threw our tra- 
veller behind ; 
party, until a halt had been called, to col- 


and he did not overtake the 


lect the stragglers; and we find them now 
upon the banks of the Aiby Elv, a stream 
‘which was still open in the centre, and 

which they were obliged to cross. ‘This 
was managed as follows: 


‘The Laplanders, to whom these obsta- 
cles are trifles, prepared without hesitation 
to lead each deer with its driver and sledge, 
over together. ‘This seemed no less difh- 
cult than hazardous; indeed it appeared 
quite impracticable, from the width of the 
unfrozen part, which was about seven feet, 
and in the centre of the stream. The whole 


breadth of the Alby Elv here 


haps be twenty feet, and on each siee there 


might per- 


was a short, precipitous bank, the space be- 
ween that and the part on which we were 
bemg about six or seven feet, the ice of 
which appeared firm and thick. 


“The Wappus, now getting out of his 
pull, stationed himself near the open part ; 
and the sledges then advancing, each deer 
was urged forward by his driver, to the ut- 
most of his speed, descending the declivity 
at full gallop. Nothing less than such an 
impetus could have carried us across, from 
the heavy load of the sledge and driver. 
The natural force which its own weight 
gave it. being so greatly increased by the 
spsed of the deer, and the icy smoothness 
of the bank, it made of itself so great a 
bound, on coming to the open space, as in 
most cases to gain the firm part of the oppo- 
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site ice, and by the strength of the deer was ° 


drawn up the opposite side. ‘The first three 
or four took their leaps in fine style, carry- 
ing their drivers completely and safely over. 
The one immediately before me failed 
the latter respect: for, though it cleared the 
open part, yet the sledge, from iis weight 
or some other cause, not making a suflicient 
bound, the fore part of it alone reached the 
firm ice; and the hinder, with its driver, was 
consequently immersed in the water, till the 
deer, by main strength, extricated it from 
its awkward situation. 1 relied greatly on 
mine, from its size, and fortunately was not 
disappointed, as it conveyed me safely aeross, 
both deer and sledge clearing the entire 
space.” 


The adventures of the remainder part of 
the journey were not less dangerous, but 
we must defer them for the present. 





THE CASHMERE SHAWL MANU- 
FACTURE, 


The October number of the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review published at London, contains an 
interesting article on Cashmere and the Pun- 
jaub :— 


‘Kashmir is celebrated for those shaw!s 
which once constituted its riches and pride. — 
We sav once because the glories of the Kash- 
mir loom are departed, because beauty no 
longer delights either in Europe or Asia to 
adorn itself with the spoils of Tibetan Goat; 
and because the Persians, the Osmanlis 
and the Memloahs, formerly the lavish cus- 
tomers of tle ingenious weavers of the val- 
ley, have now seen their wealth departed 
from them, or have departed themselves, so 
that the trade of the merchant languishes and 
many a shuttle is still. In years gone by, 
every inmate of every harem in western Asia 
bore about her person two or three Kashmir 
shawls at oice; one twisted round her waist 
as a girdle, another on her head as a turban, 
and another cast loosely around the figure to 
set off the beauty of the silks and furs and 
cloths of gold, with which its variegated co- 
lor contrasted. Now general poverty has in- 
troduced a more sober taste. The iferior 
Osmanuli ladies are fain to content themselves 
with the fabries of Manchesier or Glasgow, 
Which can in many cases be obtained for less 
than a hundredth part of what their mothers 
give fora Kashmir shawl. A rimilar revolu- 
tion has taken place in India. British goods 
flood the land, and find their way into ail the 
courts and zenanas, driving the more ¢g gorgeous 
productions of Asia out of the market. Even 
in Central Asia the doctrines of political econ- 
omy are finding practical advocates, and 
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throwing open wide channels for British in- 
dustry. The various Khans and Almirs are 
learning to calculate, to apply arithmetic to 
tie affairs of the purse, to scan the costumes 
of their wives with an eye jaundiced by 
Adam Smith, and to draw the conclusion that 
a woman looks quite as well in finery, value 
ten tomauns, as In what costs enough to stock 
a bazar. 


Kashmir, both in town and country, exhib- 
its all the saddening tokens of a kingdom in 
decay. Agriculture is carried on more sloven- 
ly than formeriy ; the people are poorer and 
fewer; and their depressed spirits reconcile 
them with dirt and unsavory effluvia in their 
streets and houses, 


When Bernier visited the country, the 
shawl manufacture seems to have attained its 
mo-t flourishing state, and he beheld with 
admiration the brilliant colors, and the rich, 
fanciful and delicate ornaments with which 
the weavers adorn their work. The number 
of shawls then produced and exported was 
prodigious. ‘The Moguls, barbarians as they 
were, sull knew how to encourage the indus- 
try of their subjects by purchasing, at liberal 
prices, the creation of their handywork. All 
the great Omrahs of the Court of Aurungzeb 
repaired annually to the valley with its beau- 
tiftul productions on their heads, and when 
they again descended to the plains, bore awa 
with them an amount of purchases which 
made glad the heart of the subtle artizan. 
In conseqnence of this patronage, the natives 
affiim that there were at that period 40,000 
luoms constantly at work, which, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, had dimin- 
ished to about 16,000. The number at present 
is far less. ‘The prices, however, under the 
Moguls, were not any thing like so high as 
they are at present, for even the finest shawls 
cost no more than 150 rupees. Now they 
fetch extraordinary sums. The charge for 
comp.eting a pair of shawls is calculated to 
be nearly as fullows:—for the labor of twenty- 
four weavers during twelve months, £80; 
for wool and dying materials, £30; dui 
£20; for current expenses ol the ae 
ment, £20—total, £200. Far more costly 
fabrics, however, are occasionally brought 
into the market, some being valued as high 
as £70). In Moorcroft’s time, the total an- 
nual value of the shawls manufactured im 
Kashmir, amounted to about £300,000; but 
from the causes to which we have alluded 
above, the sum has now dwindled to some- 
thing much less considerable. Baron Hugel 
was told in the country, that no less than 13- 
000 weavers had, in the course of a very few 
years, perished of famine and cholera. Others, 
to avoid the intolerable oppression of the 
Sikhs, had expatriated themselves, while 
others again had adopted different occupa- 
tions. 

The wool used in the manufacture of the 
shawl is of two kinds, one called psham shal 
(or shawl wool) and obtained from the tame 
goat; the other, the fleece of the wild goat, 
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wild sheep and other animals named asaliius* 
In all instances it is a fine down, growing 
close to the skin, under the common coat, and 
is found, not only on the animals just men- 
tioned, but also on the yah or grunting 6x, 
and on the dog of the intensely cold and arid 
rocks of ‘Tibet. ‘The greater part is supposed 
to be produced in Chan ‘Than, a tract in the 
west of ‘Tibet, and is im the first instance sold 
at Rodokh, a fort near the fronuer towards 
Ladakh, to which it is conveyed on the back 
of the sheep, there usually employed as 
beasts of burden! It is purchased by the 
Kashmirians at Le, the chief place at Ladakh, 
and carried thence to Kashmir, either on 
men’s shoulders or on the backs of horses. 
There is also some brought by Moguls from 
Pamir or from the vicinity of Yarkund. 


About a third of the quantity used is dark 
colored, and the price of this is litue more 
than one-half that of white, in consequence 
of the latter being better suited for dyeing. 
At the time of Vigne’s visit, the white sort 
sold at the rate of about four shillings the 
pound. The long hairs are picked out by the 
hand, and this is, of course, a very tedious 
process. The residue is carefully washed, 
rice flour being used as an abstergent, instéad 
of soap, and then hand-spun by women, who 
are stated by Moorcraft not to earn more 
than one half a crown a month by incessant 
toil. 


‘here is much division of labor in this 
manufacture ; one artizan designs the pat- 
terns, another determines the quality and 
quantity of the thread required for executing 
them, a third apportions and arranges the 
warp and wool (the former of which is gene- 
rally of silk) for the border. ‘Three weavers 
are employed ou an embroidered shawl, of an 
ordinary pattern, for three months; but a 
very rich pair will occupy a shop for eighteen 
months. They are dyed in the yarn, and 
carefully washed alter the weaving has 
been finished. The Kashmirian dyers profess 
to use sixty-four different tints, and some of 
them are obtained by extracting the colors of 
European woollens, imported for the express 
purpose. The embroidered border of the 
finest shawl is generally made separately, 
and joined skilfully by sowing it to the field 
or middle part. According io Hugel, shawls 
of this description are altogether paichwork, 
consisting of as many as fifteen pieces joined 
by seams. 


The picture drawn bythe Baron of a shaw] 
factory, and its inmates is anything but flat- 
tering. 

‘““] paid,’ ne says, ‘‘a visit to one of the 
shawl manufactories and was _ conducted 
through one of the most wretched abodes 
that my imagination could well picture. In 
a room at the cop of the house, sat sixteen 
men huddled together at their work, which, 
at this Ume was shown me as a Dushula, or 
long shawl valued at three thousand rupees 
the pair. I made several, inquiries as to the 
nature and extent of their trade, but the mas- 
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ters seemed ill-disposed to gratify my curiosi- 
ty. However difficult it may be to arrive at 
the trnth in India, it is still more so here, 
though for a very afferent reason. The In- 
dian always eccommodates his answer to the 
supposed pleasure of the inquirer; the Kash- 
mirian is trained to practice the art of con- 
cealment, which naturally leads to falsehood 
on every occasion. The workmen handled 
the threads with a rapidity which surprised 
me, moving their heads continually the while. 
They work in winter in a room which 1s 
never heated, lest dust or smoke might in- 
jure the material. Generally speaking their 


features are highly intellectual and anima- 
ted.” 


—_———— ee C+ 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE BEER SPRING. 


From Captain Fremont’s Journal of his sccond 
Expedition to Oregon. 





August 25.—We made our encampment 
in a grove of cedar immediately at the Beer 
Springs, which, on account of the eflerves- 
ing gas and acid taste, have received their 
naine from the voyageurs and trappers of 
that country, who in the midst ef their rude 
and hard lives, are fond of finding some 
fancied resemblance to the luxuries they 
rarely have the fortune to enjoy. 

Although somewhat disappointed in the 
expectatious which various descriptions had 
led me to form of unusual beauty of siiua- 
tion and scenery, I found it altogether a place 
of very great interest; and a traveller for 
the first time in a volcanic region remains 
in a constant excitement, and at every step 
is arrested by something remarkable and 
new. There isa confusion of interesting 
objects gathered together in a small place. 
Around the place of encampment the Beer 
Springs were numerous ; but, as far as We 
could ascertain, were entirely confined to 
that locality at the bottom. In the bed of 
the river in front, for a space of several 
lundred yards, they were very abundant ; 
the effervescent gas rising up and agitating 
the water in countless bubbling columns. 
In lhe vicinity round about were numerous 
springs of an entirely different and equally 
marked mineral character. In a rather 
picturesque spot, about 1,300 yards below 
our encampment, and immediately on the 
river bank, 1s the most remarkable spring of 
the place. 


In an opening on the rock, a white co- 
lumn of scattered water thrown up, in form 
like a jet d’ eau, to a variable height of 
: bout three feet, and, though # 1s maintained 
in a constant supply, its greatest height is 
‘ttained only at regular intervals, accord- 
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ing to the action of the force below It 
is accompanied by a subterranean noise, 
which, together with the motion of the wa- 
ter, makes very much the impression of a 
steamboat in motion ; and, without knowing 
that it had been previously so called, we 
gave to it thename of the Steamboat Spring. 
The rock through which it is foreed is 
slightly raised in a convex manner, and 
gathered at the opening into an urn-mouthed 
form, and is evidently formed by continued 
deposition from the water, and colored 
bright red by oxide of iron. It is a hot 
spring, and the water has a pungent and 
disagreeable metallic taste, leaving a bur- 
ning effect on the tongue. Within perhaps 
two yards of the jet d’ eaw is a small hole 
of about an inch in diameter, through which, 
at regular intervals, escapes a blast of not 
air with a light wreath of smoke, ace’ mpa- 
nied with a regular noise. ‘This hole has 
been noticed by Dr. Wislizenus, a gentle- 
man, who, several years since, passed by 
this place, and who remarked with very 
nice observation, that smelling the gas 
which issued from the orifice produced a 
sensation of giddiness and nausea. Mr. 
Preuss and myself repeated the observation, 
and were so well satisfied with its correct- 
ness that we did not find it pleasant to con- 
tinue the experiment, as the sensation of gid. 
diness which it produced was certainly 
Strong and decided A huge emigrant wa- 
gon, with a large and diversified family, had 
overtaken us and halted to noon at our en- 
campment: and while we were sitting at 
the spring, a band of boys and girls, with 
two or three young men, came up, one of 
whom I asked to stoop down and smell the 
gas, desirous to satisfy myself further of its 
eflects. But his natural caution had been 
awakened by the singular and suspicious 
nature of the place ; and he declined my 
proposal decidedly, and with a few words 
about beings, whom he seemed to consider 
the genius loct. The ceaseless motion and 
the play of the fountain, the red rock, and 
the green trees near, make this a picturesque 
spot.” 





A Vermont farmer last month sent to Bos- 
ton 7000 lbs of butter! all the produce of his 
own dairy; and all of the finest flavor and 
quality, having received the premium at the 
County Fair. The same farmer has fatted 
and sold ene hundred head of cattle this fall ; 


and has now on hand an acre of hogs, 


averaging in weight some 400 ths. each. 
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A hand used for measuring horses is 4 
feet. 
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THE OLD INQUISITION AT AVIGNON- 





©RON THE REV. MR MITCHELL’S OBSERVATIONS 
IN EUROPE. 


Avignon is on the east bank of the Rhine. 
It was for a time the seat of the Roman See, 
The palace of the popes ia a vast pile, now 
considerably in ruins, but in some parts en- 
tire. Knough of it remains to tell more 
truth than the popes would care to have dis- 
closed, either now or at the time it was oc- 
cupied by them. 


Avignon was at that time a considerable 
city, as itlong had been. ‘The arrival of the 
pope, with his train, together with all the il- 
lustrious strangers which his court brought 
together, ambassadors, princes, bishops, turn- 
ed things upside down. ‘The population of 
the place was at once doubled, and crowded 
to excess ; 1ts customs were changed, and its 
manners exceedingly debased. ‘The palace 
which the popes built, corresponded with 
their ambition, and was suited to their ends; 
being at once a magnificent palace, a terrible 
prison, and a strong fortress. We went de- 
liberately through it, accompanied by a 
grandam guide, who had grown old in her 
oflice, and who repeated her accustomed 
story of the different apartments, with the 
gestures, the solemn looks, the exclamations, 
and the whispers, that were suited to the 
subject, as it varied from the cheerful or in- 
different, to the pathetic, the mysterious and 
the diabolical. The diabolical abounded. 
The apartments most interesting to see are 
those which pertained to the Inquisition. 


In the room called the Tribunal of the In- 
quisition, there is stil! legible on the wall 
against which the judges’ seats were placed, 
a jong Latin inscription signifying that there 
was no appeal from that tribunal, and that 
the accused did not often leave it but to go to 
their punishment. In the vault above there 
were concealed lobbies, in which clerks sat, 
to note down the responses of the accused. 
Tke trial was of course with closed doors, 


The Hall of Torture is in one of the Tow- 
ers. ‘To prevent the possibility of the cries 
of the tortured being heard without, the wall 
of the tower, which is octagonal, is of great 
thickness ; and the corners of the interior are 
finished in a kind of conchoidal shape, for 
the purpose of destroying all echo, and re- 
ducing the noise of the cries within. You 
here see the oven, or furnace, in which the 
accused were scorched; the stone basin, 
which held the boiling water; the place of 
the posts in which the victims were attach- 
ed; and the opening through which the 
bodies were thrown down into the pit, of 
great depth, called the gluciere, or ice-house. 


Chapel of the Inguisition.—I will only 
mention concerning this, that the ceiling is 
covered with religious paintings; tha here 
those condemned for heresy used to come, 
with a wax candle in the hand, to make 
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‘“amende honorable,” (so says one of my 
historians of the place) before going to their 
punishment; and that among the paintings 
you see a group of soldiers of the Inquisition 
accompanying a heretic to his execution. 


Then there is the place called the Bucher 
del’ Inquisition ; that is, the wood-house, or 
the funeral-pile, as you choose to render it. 
It was in this bucher, that those were exe- 
cuted who were condemned to the flames. 
You here see an iron chair on which the 
sufferer was placed, clothed with a shirt dip- 
ped in sulphur. The vault above is still 
blackened with the smoke of these burnings. 


Dungeons of the Inquisition.—One of these 
is half fallen into ruins; another is entire. 
Its walls are covered with inscriptions writ- 
ten by its unhappy inmates, attesting their 
innocence and the cruelty of their treatment. 


There is one dungeon belonging to this es- 
tablishment, the existence of which was not 
known till within a very few years. It is 
ceep and large, and frightful to look into 
through the trap door above. Some repairs 
were making in the room over it, and a por- 
tion of the floor being removed, one of the 
workmen lost his hat through, and on going 
down to get it, was shocked to find himself 
in a charnel-house. Around him lay nine- 
teen ghastly skeletons, supposed to have been 
victims of the Inquisition. 


’ 


I will mention but one more of the apart- 
raents, the Salle Brulee, or Burnt Hall. This 
is memorable for an act of vengeance per- 
petrated by one of the pope’s legates in 1441. 
A nephew of the legate had insulted certain 
distinguished ladies of Avignon, whose pa- 
rents punished the young man in a mortily- 
ing way. ‘The legate resolved to have re- 
venge, hut to make it more complete, dis- 
sembled his resentment for several years. 
He then made advances to the oflended pa- 
rents, to bring about a reconciliation; and 
when it appeared to be sincere, he invited to 
a splendid banquet the entire families of 
those concerned. A careless gaiety animated 
the repast; but while the dessert was served, 
a Swiss entered to inform the legate that a 
foreign ambassador solicited an audience ex- 
traordinary. He excused himself to the com- 
pany, and withdrew, followed by his officers ; 
a few minutes after, five hundred persons 
were buried in ruins. All that wing of the 
edifice in which the banquet was furnished, 
was blown up with a terrible explosion. 





Curing Meat.—Among the many inventions 
of the day is an apparatus for curing meat 
in a very short time and in the hottest wea- 
ther. The process consists in forcing the 
brime into the meat; and one of the advan- 
tages attendant on it isthis: that the salt and 
water, or the brine used, can be seasoned 
with spices, sugar, or any desired ingredient. 
By this means spiced meats, corned meats, or 
very salt meats, can be ~ade to order with 
great despatch. 
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THE SECRETS Or ROME. 


Since we began to direct the attention of 
our readers to Italy, and indeed within a 
few days, a new publication has been placed 
in our hands, by a highly esteemed friend, 
from that interesting country, which we 
find abounds in facts well adapted to our 
use. After giving a short account of the 
work, we will, therefore, translate certain 
passages for insertion in some of our subse 
quent numbers. 

“ Le Socret de Rome au 19 e siecle,” as 
as this publication is entitled, isa F rench 
work, now publishing in elegant style in 
Paris, in pamphlets, with fine wood engrav- 
ings. It describes some important scenes 
and characters, the former of which are 
notoriously correct, and the latter often so, 
as we believe, although the author has 
chosen to give them fictitious names. This 
work, he tells us in his introduction, is not 
an isolated one, but has the same object as 
“« The My sterics of the Inquisition,” which 
nreceded it. 

“ Spain and Italy,” he remarks, “ are the 
countries Which have suffered most from re- 
ligious fanaticism. Both, lying in the yoke 
of an ambitious and corrupt clergy, have 
had their national existence and dignity 
extinguished after a long and tormenting 
Now, that the horrible and de- 
structive systems which have sunk those 
nations, are seriously pressed upon France 
and other countries, the author remarks 
with great force, the world should be re- 
minded of the sole »mn lessons which history 
has recorded. He has adopted the follow- 
ing natural divisions in this work :—the 
p ople, the court, andthe church. ‘Two of 
the principal personages are thus described. 

Olympia is a lady somewhat advanced 
in age, a native of Cremona, widow of the 
Count of Serravalle, and owner of a valua. 
ble rice estate near Mantua. She has re- 
sided in Rome about twenty years, where, 
after outgrowing the age of fashion, devo- 
ted herself for a time to a religious career, 
appearing at churches, shrines, processions 
Xe, on all occas sions, she at ‘length rave 

herself up to the business of intriguing 
for office seekers. ‘These three stages are 
spoken of as in the regular course of things 
for women of her condition in Rome.— 
Pesquin (that is the writers of satyres) 
very appropriately wrote her name “ Olim. 
pia.” 

Panfilio is one of the most subtle prelates 
of the Romish clergy. He was of a noble 
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* In Latin signifying formerly pious. 
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family, and entered the ecclesiastical ma- 
gistracy in early life, and soon began to 
display the leading traits of his character, 
which area wonderful suppleness, and a 
submissiveness to ruling power, pushed 
quite to servility. “¢ Rducated by the Jesu- 
its, he had early learned to follow the ex- 
amples of his masters.” He was rich and 
intriguing, and was a kind of amphibious 
animal, having a station half political, half 
ecclesiastical, with manners and costume to 
suit. Early in this century, when the Pope 

vas expelle id from Rome, Panfilio took re- 
fuge in the neutral round of diplomacy, 
and so kept one foot on the Roman soil and 
the other abroad. While the French re- 
mained masters of Italy, he convinced them 
of his attachment to their cause; was em- 
ployed in all the arrangements made with 
France about the free exercise of Religion, 
and received thanks from both Napoleon 
and the Pope. When Pius VII. returned 
to Rome, Panfilio was the indirect counsel- 
lor of the measures in which he protestcd 
against his own acts, and proclaimed the 
fallibility of the Pope out of his own mouth. 
He was the confidant of the two Cardinals 
who dictated to Pius his disavowal of his 
own Concordat, and made him write to Na- 
poleon on the 24th of March, 1814: “It 
was the spirit of darkness, it was Satan 
himself, who breathed into all the articles 
of that Concordat.” 


Monsignor Panfilio was also the secret 
agent of the persecutions practised at Rome 
on the Pope’s return, against those who had 
avowed friendship for the F rench, and who 
were betrayed by informers, some to banish- 
ment, and some todeath. To him is attri- 
buted also the drawing up of the bull of 
the succeeding year, by which the order 
of the Jesuits « was restore ed, on the anniver- 
sary of St. Loyola. ‘That document Says: 
“The Catholic world demands the rees- 
tablishment of the Jesuits with an unani- 
mous voice. The glory of the Catholic re- 
ligion demands that we yield to the wishes 
of the people, and reorganize that sacred 
militia.” ‘This bull”’ adds our author, 
“was sent from the Vatican to the Tuiler- 
les, aS a present agrecable to the restora- 
tion.” 
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American Clocks at the Liverpool Custom- 
House.—The Liverpool papers contain the ad- 
vertisement of 660 American Clocks, from 
the celebrated manufactory of Mr. C. Jerome, 


seized and condemned for some infraction of 


the law relative to the ad valorem duty, and 
to be ee by auction. Also at the same time 
for the same cause, 100 boxes American 
= we calle Y. Express. 
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For the American Penny Magazine. 
“GOD Is A SPIRIT.” 


He is not bound down, nor is his sphere 
of action circumesribed by the cumbersome 
machinery of a material body. No form 
of earthly mould, perishable and fading as 
a 1 of earth must be, encircles in its folds 
the 40d of the universe. No spot can be 
a signed him—no local habitation is his. 
The laws which are found to govern matter, 
extend not to its Author. As a spirit, he 
knows no weariness, experiences no decay, 
and is not affected by change. The past 
and the future are alike present with 
him. A thousand years are to him as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years. As 
a spirit he is omnipresent. “ Whither shall 
I go from thy spirit, or whither shall [ flee 
from thy presence? If 1 ascend up into 
heaven; thou artthere. If 1 make my bed 
in the other world; behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me.” 


It is true, that in many places in the in- 
spired writings, God is spoken of as possess~ 
ing some of the inaterial organs belonging 
to man. He is mentioned as inclining his 
ear that he may hear,as keeping his people 
as the apple of his eye. It is said, “ Out of 
the mouth of the Most High proceedeth not 
evil and good ;” and the Psalmist declares: 
“T will behold thy face in righteousness.” 
His right hand and his holy arm are also 
frequently spoken of in Scripture. But this 
manner of expression is undonbtedly de- 
signed as an accommodation to our modes 
of thinking merely, and should not be un- 
derstood literally. Some have fallen into 
errors of this kind ; and it is necessary for 
us to guard against them continually: for 
we are very apt to judge of things unseen 
by comparing them with those things which 
are seen, and with which we are familiar, 
But, we are acquainted with no object which 
has not a form and size of some kind, 
made up of material organs. We are in 
danger of thinking of God thus, and ascrib- 
ing likeorgansto him. Nothing, however, 
can be more erroneous, more opposed to re- 
velation, or to the dictates of enlightened 
reason. Man, it is true, has been said to 
have been made “in the image of God :” 


tude, but a resemblance in his moral nature 
to the moral nature of Ged, and is elsewhere 
said to consist in “ knowledge, righteous- 


ness and holiness.” This view of the pas- 


sage is both reasonable and scriptural: for 
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we find, in other parts of the sacred volume 
such descriptions of the workings of God 
as are totally incompatible with the idea 
of his being possessed of a material system 
like our own. ‘ He measures the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and meteth out 
the heavens with a span, and comprehendeth 
the dust of the earth in a measure.” ‘ He 
is the King eternal, immortal and invisible, 
dwelling in the light which no man can 
approach unto, where no man hath seen or 
can see—all which capabilities and attri- 
butes are utterly irreconcileable with the 
idea of a “corporeal and limited existence.”’ 


This is one of the subjects which finite 
understandings cannot fully comprehend. 
The more we reflect upon it, the more mys- 
terious it appears ; and we are at last com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that the words placed 
at the head of this article convey the only 
true idea of the essence of deity, when they 
declare, in the conciseness and sublimity of 
inspiration :—*“ God is a spirit.” 





Larce Owrt.—An Owl was shot on 
Sunderland Mountains, on Thursday of 
last week, by a son of Mr. Fairchild of 
Sunderland, the wings of which when spread 
measured more than four feet. When shot 
he was devouring a full grown rabbit, 
which had probably been caught just before. 
So firm was its grasp of its victim, and so 
great its apparent reluctance to yield it, 
that its talons were not.withdrawn from the 
rabbit, but remained in it when seen by our 
informant.—Amherst Express 











One-EYED Sotprers.— Dr. Durbin, in 
his “* Observations in the East,” just pub- 
lished, mentions that in some parts of Egypt, 
to avoid the conscriptions of Mehemet Ali, 
the women have been in the hab‘t for years 
back, of maiming their children so as to unfit 
them for mtlitary service. The destroying 
of one eye was a common operation. But 
the Pacha has taken an effectual way to 
put an end to this cruelty, by forming two 
regiments of one-eyed soldiers. The evil 
is said to be already much diminished. 





A great mortality among wild fowls has 
taken place on the northern and western 
shores of Galveston Bay, thousands of 
which have been swept ashore, to the 
great satisfaction of the people on the Bay, 
who gathered an immense number to ob- 
tain their feathers —N. Y. Express. 





Francis Dwight, Esq, the Editor of the 
Common School Journal, at Albany, died 
on Monday last.—Sun. 
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‘‘ Christ Tempted on the Mount.” 


Upon the mountain, sanctified 

With holy presence, side by side, 
Behold the Temp‘er and the Tried: 
The friend and foe of man! 
Above—Heaven’s stretching canopy, 
Beneath—Harth’s broad fertility, 
Around—spacious immeusity, 
Nature’s mysterious plan. 


God’s image, impressed on the one, 
Whose earthly sorrows had begun, 
Marked him “ the well beloved son.” 
True to his father’s will. 

The other—Satan—he who fell 
Striving ’gainst Heaven to rebel, 
With all his legions cast to Hell, 
Unconquerable still. 


Mankind—they were an easy prey— 
He ruled them with perpetual sway: 
Yet vainly hoped to lead astray 

The “ Lite and Light.” 
Self-satisfied, he took a stand, 
Triumphantly he waved his hand— 
Obedient to the command 

A vision met their sight. 


Sprung forth, as from a second birth, 
In all their » Poor power and worth, 
The various kingdoms of the earth 
Before them lay. 

Hiere every form of happiness, 

All that in Life ean love and bless, 
All that man’s wishes would possess, 
Shone as the day. 


Out spake the Tempter: “ If thoul’t fall 
And worship me, these kingdoms all 
Shall be thine own: then glory call 
Thee King and Lord of Lords.” 

The chosen of the Deity, 

Offered a silent prayer on high, 

And answered back his enemy, 

In stern-rebuking words :— 


“Get thee behind me Satan! Why, 

With that boid face and treacherous lie, 

Dost dare the Savior’s farth to try, 

The Savior’s truth to swerve 2 

’Tis written: * Thou shalt love thy Lord ; 

iis will shall be thy way; his word 
lone with reverence be heard: 

Him only shalt thou serve.’ ” 


o thou—and when t' e Tempter stands— 
And ask’s thy soul for wealth and lands, 
Reject them at such impious hands. 

His reign shall cease ; 

Thy worth is wealth—thy truth is power: 

This is thy birthright—that thy dower: 

They shall sustain thy dying hout; 
: F. G. C. 
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Commodore Smith and his Crew.—The crew 
of the U. §. frigate Cumberland, at this port, 
preceded by the Brass Band, and bearing aloft 
at regular intervals the national flag, walked 
in procession yesterday to the U. 8. Hotel, to 
pay their part respects to their beloved Cmmo- 
dore. The sailors were dressed in blue jackets 
and trowsers, white frocks with blue collars, 
and black hats with the frigate’s name on the 
hands, Nothing can be more morally true 
than the old saying, ‘“ that good officers 
make good men,”’ and vice versa.—Post. 





Wo wants War ?@—Who wants a war 
between England and the United States! 
Nobody. Go through this country, or through 
the British Isles ; and you will find scarce a 
man, none but the vilest of the vile, or the 
maddest of the mad, that wauld not profess 
a strong desire for peace, and extreme reluc- 
tance to employ the savage, brutal arbitra- 
ment of the sword. 

Yet some hands are confessedly pushing 
these two countries to the verge of war; whe 
are they 2—N. Y. Express. 





Receipt Noe 5 of the Cook of the late Sir 
Joseph Banks :—Mr,. Heury Osborne. 





New-Castle, or Cabinet Pudding.—Butter, 
a half-melon mould, or quart basin. and stick 
all round with dried cherries, or fine raisins, 
and fill up with bread and butter, &c., as in 
the Newark Pudding, and steam it an hour 
and a half. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

School Books.—The following small ele- 
mentary works, published by Saxon and 
Newman, we recommend without hesitation. 

First Lessons in English Composition, by 
E. Nott, D. D., President of Union College. 

Physiology for children.—Mrs. Jane Tay- 
lor. Revised and corrected, 57th thousand. 

First Lessons in Politica: Economy, ior the 
use of schools and farilies. By Professor 
McVicar, of Columbia College. 
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AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
With numerous Engravings. 
Edited by Theodore Dwight, dr. 
[s published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subseribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. 
6 sets for $5. 
Back numbers supplied. 
Postmasters are authorized to remit money. 
Enclose a One Dollar Bil', without payment of pos- 
tage, and the work will be sent for the year. 
“ The information contained in this work is worth 
more than silver."—JV. Y. Observer. 
“Tt should be in every family in the country.”— 
N. Y. Baptist Recorder. 


The New York MethoJist Advocate speaks of it in 
similar terms, Also many other papers, 
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